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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Second Part of this Diſcourſe which conſiders Civil 
Liberty, is prepared for the Preſs, and will be publiſhed as 
ſoon as preached. 


Speedily will be publiſhed by the ſame Author, printed at 
the Univerſity Preſs — The Poetics of Ariſtotle with large 
Notes in Latin, Introductory Diſcourſe, &c. in the ſame Lan- 
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AS FREE, NOT USING YOUR LIBERTY FOR THE CLOKE OF 
| MALICIOUSNESS, BUT AS THE SERVANTS OF Go - // 
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W HEN Socrates was urged by the “ Sophiſt to deliver 
himſelf on the Nature of good; ſenſible that it was a 
captious queſtion, He deſired him to be more particular, and 
aſk rather what was good for ſuch or ſuch things. Good was 
a Term of ſo large and comprehenſive a ſenſe, applicable th 
ſo many ſubjects, and liable to ſo many cavils, that it was im- 
| hp | poſſible 

' ® Ariſtippus put the queſtion: and every Man that puts a queſtion to trepan 


another, and makes not Truth the object of his inquiry, is a Sophiſt, let him 
found what Sect he will. 
A 
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abi to explain it in the Abſtract by a popular and 
plauſible difcuffion. Good ſenſe ſeemed 08 require that in all 
diſputation, where Truth was the Object, the Parties ould 
be agreed on the import of Words, and the extent of the 
ideas, whereof they were ſigns: And Socrates, as He was a 
Man of exquiſite diſcernment, plainly ſaw, there was no other 
way to extricate Reaſon from the ſnares of Sophiſtry, than by 
defining the value of Terms, and aſcertaining their length and 
limits: at the ſame time that it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
particular Queſtions emergent from them to be brought to 
deciſion, before Debate could be juſtly inſtituted on their ge- 
neral and abſtracted meaning. It was upon this Socratic 
plan, that Ariſtotle framed his Logic, and invented that intel- 
lectual Gnomon called the DrsTRIBUTION or TERMüSs, which 
thould fix to a line of preciſion the true meaſure of language, 
and mark and diſcriminate the ſhades of Ideas. Good, Evil, 
Right, Wrong, Liberty and Neceſſity are no objects of Know- 
ledge abſtractedly conſidered, and muſt paſs a logical Proceſs, 
and ſuſtain analytieal Experiment, before They can be reduced 
to a debateable: Shape: Unleſs indeed we ſhould aſſume them 
like the fallen Angels of our Poet, by way of Sport and 
Remiſſion, with Underſtandings as falſe and corrupt as our 


There may be who look up to the abſtract Idea of Liberty, 
as Plato did to that of Good, and it may be preſumed, with 
ſimilar ſueceſs and certainty: Who chooſe to maintain that 
before the coalitions of Men in Society, and their voluntary 
ſurrender to Civil Reſtrictions, All were abſolutely Free, 
n t law than their Will. To theſe we ſhould ap- 


ply,. 
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ply, what was hinted above, and aſk whether Man was tho 
A of ſuch deſcription, or ſome 1 imaginary being of their 
own? and whether it were poſſible to conceive Man, or indeed 
any intelligent Animal whatever, exempt from all Rule and 
Controul ? Far figure to yourſelf a Being made up wholly of 


Will, which includes Intelligence: Where there is Will, there 


is Choice, and conſequently. objects of purſuit, and others 
again of averſion, Will of courſe would aim at theſe, and 
decline the others; ſo that Objects of diſguſt and abhorrence 
would became in good degree a Law to Will; and though 
obliquely and indirectly ſtill influence and determine its 
Action. Where therefore there is Will, there is of neceſſity 
Reſtraint : Where Reſtraint — Liberty. For Liberty is not 
ſa much Exemption from Reſtraints, as Submiſhon to them, 
and Carriage under them ; and Will, and Liberty are not 
> founded in Nature, and that Nature — the 
Human. 


For thars never was a time when Man was perfectly free: 
when the Mind was diſcharged of its Natural 8 and im- 
pediments, thoſe impreſſions and ſentiments of Right and 
Wrong, Good and Evil, which the Conſeience holds and 

manages. as Bridles on the human Will. While we act 
conſormably to theſe natural diftates enforced by religious 
Duties, We ae aur Liberty. For Liberty, like Riches, con- 
fiſts. im the Uſe, rather than in the Poſſaſſion. While we uſe 
our Liberty aright, in the ſame manner as our Wealth, we 
act agreeably to our Nature, ſatisfactorily to Ourſelves, and 
juſtifiably towards God. By the Abuſe of our Liberty, as of 
e Hes, we undo Ourſelves, revolt from our Na- 
AZ ture, 
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fare, and offend our Creator. Adam in Paradiſe, beſides na- 
tural Notions had an immediate injunction from God, pro- 
hibitory of a certain Action. — Here was Liberty, fubject to 
Law rd and revealed; = How did He act? — He threw 
off the Reſtraints and abuſed his Liberty; whereby He brought 
Shame on ' Himſelf, diſhonoured: his Maker, and incurred a 
great Guilt, and its juſt conſequence a bitter Penalty; which 
extended to us his Deſcendants, we take care ſhould not be 
unmerited ; in that, while with grief and reluctance we par- 
take of his Puniſhment, we moſt freely and  mllngly' OUT 
his crime — the Anver oF Hinter. 3333 


But "My Man no Rights, as well as Reſtratits? Is Hen not 
intitled to Privilege, as well as ban'd by Prohibition? IS 
his whole ſtate Mortification and Abſtinence? Is there no 
room for Indulgence and Pleafure? May He not be allowed 
to gratify the Genius, and humour the propenſity of his Na- 
ture? — Yes moſt certainly. But then theſe Claims and 
Pretenſions have all their proper Checks and Reſtraints, col- 
lateral and corrival with them: And it is in the due Con- 
traſt, Counterbalance and Poize of theſe Rights and theſe! 
Reftraints' that all our Liberty and Duty conſiſt. Thus in 
Mechanics, two Powers or Bodies acting obliquely on a third 
intermediate, by reciprocal preſſure and repulſion give that 
third and middle Power alt its Weight and Motion, propel it 
in a right Line, and ſuſtain its force and direction. Now to- 
inſtance — A Man has a Right to his Life; but God and his 
Country have Claims upon him paramount and ſuperiour to 
that natural Right. — Here is Right on the one hand, Re- 
1 on the other. — The Neſtraint preponderates, and 
* bears; 
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hears down the Right. The Man is perfectly free, to lay 
down his life or hop it, — If He facrifices his Life in caſe of 


Exigence to God or his King, He uſes his Liberty, waving his 
leſſer Right in deference to the greater Reſtraint. On the 
contrary — The Subject's Obedience is due to the Sovereign 


in all Things lawful: whereby Reſtriction lies on his moraÞ | 


Agency. —- He is injoined by his Prince to change his Reli- 
gion — He is free to do it, or not — but He has a Right of 
his own too ſtrong for the Reſtraint of his Sovereign's Will 
— v1z. his phghted Faith to God. — He throws off the Re- 
ſtraint — aſſerts his Right — keeps ſtedfaſt to his Religion, 
and his Diſobedience to his Sovereign is allowed and juſtified 
in the good and rational Uſe of his Liberty. 


To be ſober minded, to have found: Judgment; to form a juſt 
apprehenſion. and eſtimate of our ſeveral Rights, and their' 
correſpondent Reſtrictions, — This is the Point of Difficulty; 
the Touchſtone of Reaſon, the great Art and Buſineſs of our 
Lives. Through Ignorance, or Contempt of which, we be 
come unjuſt both to Ourſelves and our Neighbour, abuſe our 
Liberty, and make that which was degned for aur Help, an 
orcafion of Falling. To illuſtrate the Abuſe of Liberty, let us 
reſume the Caſts and reverſe the Propoſitions. As before, e 
conſider Man with a Right to his Life, ſubordinate and-ſub<t 
ject to a Reſtraint, viz. Duty to- God or his King (or call it 
Country, we do not. cavil about a Term.) Now ſhould. He: 
magnify the Right in prejudice to the Reſtraint, (for you. 
cannot exalt the one but that you extenuate wn ale Ay 
the other) and chooſe: to maintain his natural Right to Exiſt- 
eee to be inſurmountable and indefeazible by that reſtrictive 
Atti Obligation. 
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Obligation. — Or ſhould He in the other caſe with Rights of 
Faith and Religion confeſſedly mare cogent and prevailing 
than the Reſtraints. of Loyalty and Allegiance, depart from 
his unalienable Rights in compliance with the leſs obligatory 
Reſtriction, and diſhonour God, to honour his King, — In 
either caſe He abuſes his Liberty ; or in the very expreſs and 
emphatical words of the Text — Uſes his Liberty for the Cloke 
of Maliciouſneſs — that is, He builds up falſe, unwarrantable 
Rights. of his own, and obtrudes them as the ſhield and co- 
| vering for his Impatience under juſt controul; for the de- 
{ Ppravity, degeneracy, and debaſement of his Nature — the 
| profiligate proſtitution of his Honour and Conſcience, and the 
wilful rot and corruption of his Heart and Principle. 


Upon the Truth and credit of this deduRion, we may fyn- 
thetically frame the Poſition, which may ſerve for the Defi- 
nition of human Liberty; that Liberty is the Action of a reaſon- 
able Being according to the direction of Rights or Reſtraints. 
Over theſe Rights. and theſe Reſtraints tis our buſineſs to 
keep guard and watch; to balance the contending Powers; 
prevent eneroachments on either ſide; maintain them in due 
Equilibrium, and act according as in the ſound and uncorrupt 
judgment of the conſcience, either Scale ſhall incline. If we 
thus abt, aur Liberty is an honour to us, incluſive of Duty, 
Virtue, Happineſs, Security Whereas on the contrary; the 
Miſconception, Abuſe or Perverſion of Liberty recoils,on our- 
ſelves, and reflects ſhame and diſgrace upon us; in that it is 
uſed fan the Cloke of Maliciauſneſs, for the veil: and diſguiſe of all 
evil Deſign and iniquitous Practice. For the further illuſtra- 
tion of this Theory, let us apply to ſome of the moſt intereſt - 
e ing 


C71) 
ing relations wherein man is engaped, and contemplate his 
Liberty in his ſeveral characters and capacities; firſt, his 
Private and Oeconomic; next, his Moral and Religious, and 
laſtly, his Public and Political. For the preſent it may ſuffice 
to keep within the two firſt diſtinctions, and confine dur spe- 
culations to the Max and the CarIsTIAN. 


A Father has a Son of Age ſettled in the World==Malter 
of a Family of his own = independent of his Father as to 
nt Poſſeſſion or future Expectanty.— The Father extends 

that authority, which He juſtly exerted over the Pupillage ef 
his Son, to his full growth and Manhood «- exhorts, ehides, 
rebukes, — The Son reſents this undue Uſurpation—rejetts 
the Yoke, and diſcards the Dependency. — Here is Abuſe of 
Liberty on both ſides Excuſable on the one — for Age, 
Weakneſs, Habit, Affection, any of theſe are reaſonable Apo- 
logies of the Fathers Conduct On the Son's part abſolutely: 
inexcuſable For ſuch Reflection, as that He owes his Breed 
ing, his Education, his Eſtabliſhment in Life, perhaps to his. 
Father—that He may have often offended him, nay grieved 
him to the Heart; and that poſſibly, any negle& of his filiat 
attention may bring down bis grey Hair: pl S0rfow to the Grave; 
add to this, that He ſtands bound to him for his Birth and 
Being, which like an unprovoked act of kindneſs, not diſ- 
chargeable by any return, is a debt never to be paid off or 
cancelled —Theſe are Reſtraints which exceed and outweigh 
all the Rights of the Son and his manful Immunities ; and if 
He yields not to their ſuperiour influence, He ſes. bis Liberty 
for the Cloke of Malticiouſneſs : He does not ſo much ebnſult his 


own honourable independence, as ſactifice probably 6 = 
ride, 


K 
Pride, comply with his Selfwill, and advance a Pretext fac 
am Licence, relieved of Paternal Inſpection and Ona 


he Relation between Father and Son 1s limited 0 
chy— That of Huſband and Wife Ariſtocracy.— The Rights 
of the Male over the Female, need not be fetched from Na- 
tural Excellence, Civil Inſtitution, or Goſpel Authority.— 
Tis enough that they are acknowledged on the part of the 
Female at the time of their ſolemn Union. — But has the 
Woman no Rights? — She has — and they are ſo many Bars 
to the Power of the Huſband. — Her Sex, her Infirmity — 
The Tenderneſs of her Nature — her Inferiority in Judgment 
and Knowledge her Attention to his Health her Aſſiduity 
in his Sickneſs — her many unſpeakable Sufferings with her 
Children — all theſe the Man muſt admit as ſhackles on his 
Lordly Will — Otherwiſe — He uſes his Liberty maliciouſly — 
as the vehicle of his Pride — his intemperate Infolence — his 
rpc Amiga Luſt of Prerogative — his brutal We, 


The ſame obtains in the Peſpotic, or the Maſter's govern- 
ment over his Houſe and Domeſtic. —Though no Uſage from 
the Maſter, can juſtify the Servant in any outrage on his 
Perſon in return by Word or Deed. — Though it would be. 
highly criminal, nay, treaſonable in the Servant to betray his 
Maſter,expoſe his Secret or concert his Ruin; and though in- 
deed He has no ee his own, as long as He continues 
8 1 1 Yap Nargs: pos vitig c Barvalas thn TX d 
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1 
his Maſter's retainer — Yet ſtill that very Condition of the 
Servant diſcounts from the Rights of the Maſter, nor can 
He commit himſelf in any harſh unreaſonable ſeverity, but 
that He abuſe and pervert his own Liberty, though at the 
ſame time He be not ſaid to invade any Rights of the Other. 


And ſo is it indeed in all Relations, Compacts and Corre- 
ſpondences between Man and Man. If we ſtretch our Rights 
beyond their Bounds, and arbitrarily aggrandize them at the 
Expence of Reſtraints; however injuriouſly we act towards 
our Neighbour ; we do not fo much treſpaſs on his Liberty 
as tranſgreſs our own — Ving it for the Cloke of Maliciouſneſs, 
not as the Servants of God. Chriſtianity comes in with great 
Force and Efficacy, and very powerfully affects and alters our 
Liberty, deducting from Rights and accumulating, Reftric- 
tions. — * Yet the Balance is ſtill preſerved — for whatever 
we loſe in point of Right is made up in Recompence. And 
though our Natural true Reſtraints are aggravated thereby, 
and our Natural apparent Rights reduced in their fize and 
compaſs ; Yet ſtill, which 1s ſingular to obſerve, our Liberty 

1s 

* To avoid Obleurity, this Paſſage may be thus illuſtrated — Before the 
Goſpel Diſpenſation, Man had a Rich to think as He pleaſed, only ſubject to 
the RESTRAINT of Natural Law — Chriſtianity adds to that Reſtraint by a poſi- 
tive injunction not to think Criminally, and in ſo coins deducts from Man's 
Right to think as He pleaſes, What therefore is loſt of Right is recovered in 
Recompence — and the Balance ſtands thus, | 

Right Reſtraint | | 

| Puniſhment Reward This Scale 
deciſively inclines in the judgment of the Conſcience — and decided Action 
conſequent to that inclination is U/e of Liberty. Hence alſo may be explained 
the meaning of that expreſſion above where it was ſaid, that you cannot increaſe 
the Right, but you extenuate the Reſtraint, For if a Man in this caſe indulges 
evil thoughts, in ſo doing He erects a falſe Right, and depreciates the Precept 
of our Saviour, which is the true Reſtraint, | G 
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is improved and heightened. For Liberty is Uſe, and Uſe, 
Adton, and the merit of Action is enhanced by difficulty, 
and the difficulty conſiſts in the juſt diſtinction, ET and 
obſervance of Rights and Reftraints — and to act aright, 
whether outwardly towards our Neighbour, or inwardly on 
Ourſelves, is true Liberty and a Perfection of itſelf, incapable 
of any additional Improvement : like the Peripatetic Notion 
of Juſtice, which is not as other Virtues, a mean Uſe of the 
Thing ſituate between two extremes of Exceſs and Deficiency, 
but a perfect Medium of itſelf; for no Man can be immode. 
rately or unreaſonably juſt and equitable. 


This is the great Employment of a Chriſtian — to act on 
his own Mind. For our overt acts of Good and Benevolence, 
muſt all proceed from previous inward operation and practice 
on our own Hearts, with an Eye and Attention to Rights 
and Reſtraints. == We miſtake — and indulge rather in dicta- 
torial diſpenſation of Good and Evil, Praiſe or Blame accord- 
ing as we are in the humour to be pleaſed or diſguſted one 
wich another. — Tis God's Will, that we are beſet with 
temptations and paſſions — We have a Law in our Hearts— 
a revealed law to confirm and ſtrengthen it — and a Promiſe 
of Rewards infinitely exceeding the Diminution and Ceſſion 
of our Natural Rights. — Away with Pride, Prejudice, Pro- 
penſity! Away with falſe ſophiſticated Rights, and impious 
| abolition of juſt Reſtriftions! — * Chip off the Marble, and 
bring 


' # Let the Reſtraints get the better of the Rights and deliver the Man free 
and complete as the Statue from the Quarry — according to the old Notion, 
that-the Statue of every Man lay in the Marble, and * ** 251 5 * 00. 
thing to do but to uſe his tools and produes it. 
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bring forth the Man! — As free — acting fo under innume- 
rable Impediments, as if you were really and truly diſbur- 
thened and diſcharged of them. This is Liberty — this Re- 
ligion — Is it Meanneſs? Is it abject Humiliation derogatory 
from the Honour of Humanity? Try it in Fact — Try it in 
common Life, whither as we are wont, we ſo fondly appeal! 
Is not all the Grace and Tranſport of Exiſtence only felt by 
thoſe, whoſe Hours are ſubjugated to habitual Conſtraint? 
Is not all the Charm and Pleaſure of Society, there only, 
where Converſation ſubmits to mutual Deference, and formal 
Forbearances ? What is it, when the Senſualiſt is rid of his 
Phantaſm — the Covetous Man of his Idolatry — the Ambi- 
tious of his intereſted Motive? — Call it Meanneſs? Call it 
Servitude ? — We are ſorry for it—We know it Other —and 
by the Spirit of God co-operating with our pious endeavours, 
may we feel and experience it in Ourſelves — Emancipation 
from fleſhly Luſts that war againſt the Soul — The good and 
righteous Sacrifice of a reaſonable Creature — God's Service 
—and a PERFECT FREEDOM | 
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